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YOUNG WOMAN (FRIEND) DESIRES 
board in a Friends’ family, within six squares of 1414 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Address Box 325, New Vienna, Ohio. 


PRIVATE FAMILY (FRIENDS) WISHES 
a lady teacher to board. Friend preferred. Address L Office 
of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


WANTED. —A WOMAN WHO IS WELL 

recommended as housekeeper. Only two in family. Give 

reference. Call on or address FRANK RAMSEY, Plymouth 
Meeting P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


OR SALE—OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR 
city property, a superior 28-acre Burlington county, N. J., 
farm. Fertile, well-watered, located in excellent neighborhood, 
near Moorestown, convenient to meeting, P. O., and school, and 
has good buildings, surrounded by abundance ot fruit and shade. 

A bargain. JOHN FABER MILLER, Attorney-at-Law, 
Norristown, Pa. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


Millinery * - LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 
314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


The Furnishing % % Suvevior Quatity 


of Goods in combination 
with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


NINTH MONTH 17, 1892. 


HE ARBORTON, 


8. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea wa'er baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove N. J 


To Niagara Falls, Geneva, and Watkins Glen, 

over the new and pictureque route of tne 

Philadelphia and Reading Kailroad, Ninth 

month 22d. Leave Ninth and Green sireets at 

9 a.m., through the famous Wyoming Valley, 

$29 50 taking in the whole length of Senaca Lake. 

”_ * §Spcial attention given to elderly or young la- 

dies traveling alone. A deposit of $3 required 

four days before starting. This trip includes all necessary ex- 
penses. For further information inquire of 

REBECCA B NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. '. 


JU SIENDS DESIRING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
the following groups taken at the time of the General Con- 
ference, may obtain them of 
E. J. PULLMAN & SON, 459 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., or J. W. Gregg, Lincoln, Va. 
Group No 1, Delegates and Meeting-house, 14x17, $1.50 
Group No 2, Swarthmore Representatives, 14x17, $1.50 
Group No. 3, Dining Tent, 8x10, ° : 79 
I would suggest that orders be combined where practicable, 
thereby saving express charges. These pictures have been ex- 
amiued by several and pronounced satisfactory. J.W GREGG. 


Two valuable adjoining farms, situated near 
Saiem, in Southern Indiana. They are near 
a good market, are under good cultivation, 
and are well-watered by never-failing springs. They are well 
adapted to grain. stock-raising, or dairying. Will be sold ata 
bargaio. For further information inquire of 

BEEZUN BAYNES. Salem, Ind. 


For Sale! 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 

Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 

Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Il. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 


$2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 


Capital Paid Up. ; 
Surplus and Profits, ! . 


Investment Securities 


Yielding 3% to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 
Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 


H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TRRMS.—PAaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . $2.50! 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MaY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “8TOP'’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 7%4 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, DRAFTS, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
JOHN GEEENLEAF WHITTIER, (With Portrait) 
CHESTER QUARTERLY MEETING, PENNA 
THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
LETTERS FROM Isaac WILSON.—II 
EDITORIAL : 


Continued), 


WHITTIER 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, . 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting, . 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE LINCOLN MEETINGS 
EDUCATIONAL, 

LITERARY NOTES, 

OTHODOX FRIENDS : ; : 
Poetry : To Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
RETURN OF THE PEARY EXPEDITION, 
Poe Cost or WAR, 

THE FUNERAL OF WHITTIER, 

WEsT’s PicTURE HOUSE, 
METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR EIGHTH MONTH, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS 

NOTICES, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 10) samples. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila 


| . ‘ . 7 “fr ; 
Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


THE 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
SPOON 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Sil 
er, the size of cut, with medallion of 
this representative Friend in delicate re 
lief on the handle 

These spoons were de signed and ave 
made exclusive ly for the Young Friends 
Aid Association of New York as a sou 
renir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will he sent by 


mail on receipt of price. 


—PRICE 
Plain Bowl, 
Gold Bowl, 


JAMES FOULKE, 
No. 297: Eighth Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Chairman of Ways and Means Commit 
e Young Fr ends’ Aid Assocation, Ne\ 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
c Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS — «i woihton street. 712 W. 10th St. 
~ HILLBOR 
pos Be € a, 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 
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PAYING 


MORTGAGES 
(12% 


AND 
21 Years’ Experience 


Should get information about our 
GUARANTEED 
6% 
DEBENTURES ; 
GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
In every instance eee ond, Petonigen has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


OF 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as iy we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest thau any we bh ave 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the suver- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Co mecticut, 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 


‘For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


“=e GDS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of ae 


STREETS. 





Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder, ( 


and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturer: 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, "NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 





if 








tv 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 


C HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

BAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Friends’ School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. 
to 230. 


Daily sessions 8.45 
College, Preparatory, and 
Training Class for Kindergartners. 


families. 


Academic courses. A 
Boarding in Friends’ 
Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


Friends, 


PRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or ijurther information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Moutgomery Co., Pa. 


ATEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

FOR BOsRDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. Fur further particulars address MARY R, LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDiA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college. or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, §150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


Boarding scholars 
Apply for circu- 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
°F BUSINESS 
“= SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording comy 
equipment for business life. Also French aud Gierma 
Office open all summer Jor ¢ ramination and enrolment 
of student Fall term begins Tuesday, September 61 
1892. Application blanks now ready. Ear 

cessarv. wr College ual, She orthand 
i. ating Exercises, including 

>'s reumarkable address on practica al 
a! rr. address, 

Tuomas May Perrce, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 

Revord Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


educ ation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Oughly and carefully taught. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth month 12, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor- 
The school has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 
Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address the Prin 
cipal RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


fISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 


4k ISS 
(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St.. Philadelphia. 
Will reopen September 29 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

An Elementary and High School tor both sexes ; cotiage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Jdeai location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Bwldings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howarkp M. JeENKrNs, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


L 


Opens Ninth month 13th. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wiknington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Tue poet and philanthropist, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, closed his earthly career at Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, at the house of a relative, at 4.30 on the 
morning of Ninth month 7, 1892. “ His end was 
painless, and not unwelcome to the sufferer, who 
several days ago seemed to realize that recovery was 
impossible, and so informed his physician. His 
nearest relatives and the physician, Dr. J. A. Doug- 
las, were at his bedside when the end came. His 
last conscious utterance was one of recognition of his 
niece, the wife of Samuel L. Pickard, who lived with 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
[From a photograph taken in Boston, 1885, 


him for some years previous to her marriage. She 
asked him during the afternoon of the 6th if he knew 
her, and he replied: ‘Yes; [have known thee all 
the time,’ and immediately lapsed into unconecious- 
ness, in which state he remained until he passed 
quietly away. His end was peaceful and he lay like 
one who had fallen asleep.” 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 17, 1892. { 


Reproduced by permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, from a steel engraving by J. A. J. Wilcox.] 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1025. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
Sut strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care 


Jobn G. Whittier was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., (on the north bank of the Merrimac 
river, in Essex county, about 30 miles north 
of Boston, and very near the line of New 
Hampshire), on the 17th of Twelfth month, 


1807. His parents were Friends and “ plain 
people,” farmers, living in a modest and 
frugal way on a farm which had come down 
to his father from the first ancestor of the 
family, —— Whittier, who came to Massa- 
chusetts in 1638. “The old house,” the 
poet wrote some years ago, in a reminiscent 
article for the press, “ nestled in the valley ; 
hills stretching off to the south, and green 
meadows to the east; the small stream 
which came noiselessly down the ravine, 
washing the old garden wall, and softly lap- 
ping on fallen stones and mossy roots of 
beeches and hemlocks; the tall sentinel 
poplars at the gateway; the oak forest, 
weeping unbroken to the northern hor- 
izon; the grass-grown carriage-path with 
its rude and crazy bridge; the dear old landscape 
| of my boyhood, lies outstretched before me like 
a daguerrotype from that picture within, which I 
| have borne with mein all my wanderings.” 
His father, John Whittier, he tells us, was “a 
| farmer in moderate circumstances—a man of good 
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natural ability and sound judgment. For agreat many 
years he was one of the Selectmen of the town, and 
was often called upon to act as arbitrator in matters 
at issue between neighbors.” His mother was Abigail 
Hussey, from New Hampshire, a member of an Irish 
family which had long been noted among Friends. 

Other members of Whittier’s family, in the poet’s 
boyhood, were his elder sieter Mary, who died in 
1861; bis uncle, Moses Whittier, who in 1824 re- 
ceived fatal injuries from the falling of a tree which 
he was cuttirg down; his younger brother, Matthew, 
who was for many years a resident of Boston ; his 
aunt, Mercy. Hussey ; and his younger sister, Eliza- 
beth, the intimate companion of her brother in his 
literary work. She is said to have been a person of 
rare attractions and accomplishments. Some poems 
of hers, published by her brother after her death, at- 
test remarkable delicacy and intensity of feeling, 
coupled with unusual skill in artistic expression. 

At the date of his birth Haverhill, which now 
bas grown to a city of 18,000 people, was still a vil- 
lage, one of the prettiest among the many pretty 
hamlets which then gave a peaceful charm to the 
rural scenery of Massachusetts. 
Whittier’s first occupations were those of a farmer's 
boy, driving the cows to and from pasture, riding to 
mill, fetching in wood for the undying kitchen fire, 
and helping in the lighter labors of haying and har- 
vest. He was thus early brought into that intimate 
communion with Mother Earth and with Nature 
which comes not by mere observation, and which 
gives such a peculiar charm of pictureeque truth to 
so many of his poems. How much he thus learned 
and to how good profit he put it, are visible in many 
of his poems, but especially in “ Snow-Bound,” which 
is filled with descriptive and reminiscent lines, re- 
calling not only the manner of life in the old farm- 
house, in the boyhood of the poet himself, but even 
other experiences further back, described in the 
stories told around the hearth-fire by his parents: 


“Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp: 


Our mother, while she turned her whee! 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore.”’ 


His school-days were necessarily few. Assoon as 
he was old enough to help on the farm, he began to 


do such “ chores” as he was able. At ten, it may be 
said, his active life commenced. Of the old school- 
house he attended he has given us a lively picture in 
that exquisite and touching poem, “In School-Days” : 


“ Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


“ Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 


Born on a farm, | 


The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 
“The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 
Its door’s worn sill betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing!” 


And in his poem, “To My Old Schoolmaster,” 
(Joshua Coffin, “ teacher, historian, and antiquarian,” 
one of the twelve persons, who, with Garrison, 
formed the first anti-slavery society in New England) 
he says: 


**T, the urchin unto whom, 
In that smoked and dingy room, 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O'er its ragged winter school, 
Thou didst teach the mysteries 
Of those weary A B C’s,— 
Where, to fill the every pause 
Of thy wise and learned saws, 
Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle-rock and squall, 
And the goodman’s voice, at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife,— 
Luring us by stories old, 
With a comic unction told, 
More than by the eloquence 
Of terse birchen arguments, 
(Doubtful gain, I fear), to look 
With complacence ona book.” 
And again, “In School-Days,” he describes him- 
seft : 

“For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 


“ Pushing with restless feet the snow 





To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


“ He saw her lift ber eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 


‘I'm sorry that I spelt the word : 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’ ’’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
** Because, you see, I love you!” 


The bappy and cheerful character of his boyhood 
life is declared in many places, but especially in 
“The Barefoot Boy,” where he sings : 

“ Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from Fall to Fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
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Mine the Walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 


I was monarch; pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy.” 

An early occupation,—begun, it is said, in 1819, 
when he was 12 years old,—was shoemaking. It was 
common, then, in the fishing and farming villages of 
eastern Maseachusetts for the men and boys to em- 
ploy the winter days in this way. Before the “ fac- 
tory system” grew up in Lynn and elsewhere, the 
house shoemakers were at work, and had established 
the industry on broad foundations. That it, as any 
other true labor, was honorable in his eyes, may well 
be seen in his poem, “The Shoemakers” : 


“Ho! workers of the old time styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 
Stand forth once more together ! 


“ Let foplings sneer, let fools deride, 

Ye heed no idle scorner ; 

Free hearts and hands are still your pride, 
And duty done, your honor. 

Ye dare to trust, for honest fame, 
The jury Time empanels, 

And leave to truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 


“Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 

In strong and hearty German ; 

And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And patriot fame of Sherman ; 

Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 

And England’s priest-craft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches.” 

The work at the shoemaker’s bench, and the de- 
votion tothe Muse of Poetry began nearly together. 
Roused by the example of Burns, a copy of whose 
poems had come into his hands, when he was 14 
years old, he began to versify. His first published 
poem was a piece of blank verse entitled ‘‘ The Exile’s 


Departure,” which was sent to the office of the | 


Newburyport Free Press, then under the control of 
young William Lloyd Garrison. Garrison was struck 
with the depth and originality of the verses, which 
he printed in the “ Poets’ Corner” of his paper to 
the speechless delight of the farmer’s boy. Other 
verses soon reached Garrison from the same source, 
until the editor inquired of the postman who it was 
that was sending him letters from East Haverhill. 
The postman said that it was a farmer’s son named 
Whittier, whereupon Garrison decided to ride over 
on horseback, a distance of fifteen miles, and see his 
contributor. The acquaintance thus begun grew 
into intimacy. Of the visit, Whittier himself says: 
“T was called in from hoeing in the cornfield to see 
him. Heencouraged me and urged my father to 
send me to school. Ilonged for education, but the 
means to procure it were wanting. Luckily, the 
young man who worked for us on the farm in sum- 
mer eked out his small income by making ladies’ 
shoes and slippers in the winter, and I learned 
enough of him to earn a sum sufficient to carry me 
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through aterm of six months in the Haverhill 
Academy. Later I ventured upon another expedient 
for raising money, and kept a district school in the 
adjoining town of Amesbury, thereby enabling me 
to have another academy term. The next winter I 
spent in Boston writing for the Manufacturer, a pro- 
tectionist organ. Returning in the spring, while at 
work on the farm, I was surprised by an invitation to 
take charge of the Hartford, Conn., Review, in the 
place of the famous George D. Prentice, who had re- 
moved to Kentucky. I had sent him some 
of my school ‘compositions,’ which he had re- 
ceived favorably. I was unwilling to lose the 
chance of doing something more in accord- 
ance with my tastes, and though I felt my unfitness 
for the place, I accepted it, and remained nearly two 
years, when I was called home by the illness of my 
father, who died soon after. I then took charge of 
the farm and worked hard to ‘make both ends meet,’ 
and, aided by my mother’s and sister’s thrift and 
economy,.in some measure succeeded.” 

The first poem in the Free Press was in 1825. His 
first term at the Haverhill Academy wasin 1827, and 
it was the following year that he taught school. In 
1829 he wrote on the Manufacturer, in 1830 went to 
Hartford, and in 1832 returned home to the farm. 
Before returning he had published a small volume, 
the first of his work, entitled “ Legends of New Eng- 
land.” This was a medley of prose and verse. An- 
other metrical production, ‘‘ Moll Pitcher: A Tale of 
the Witch of Nahant,” which was published in 1831 
or 1832, seems to have completely disappeared. 

His return to the farm may have been helpful, 
rather than otherwise, to his poetical genius. The 
leisure, and the close association with Nature, gave 
him opportunity to employ the educating processes 
whose command he had acquired by his trip into the 
outer world. 

In April, 1834, according to the “ Life of Whit- 
tier,” by W. Sloane Kennedy, the first anti-slavery 
society was organized in Haverhill, with John G. 
Whittier corresponding secretary, and not long after- 
ward a female anti-slavery society was founded in 
the same town. But the pro-slavery feeling had its 
representatives even in a town like Haverhill, and 
when on a First-day evening, Samuel J. May at- 
tempted to give an anti-slavery lecture, the church 
was attacked with stones by a gang of rough men 
and boys. At nearly the same time that Samuel 
May was tbus aseailed at Haverhill, Whittier had a 
like experience at Concord, N. H. He was attacked 
in the street with clubs and stones, and would unques- 
tionably have been killed had he not obtained refuge 
in the house of a man named Kent, who, although 
not an abolitionist himself, barred his door, and told 
the mob that they should have Whittier only over 
his dead body. 

But Whittier was well esteemed at home,—as he 
deserved to be. He was elected a member of the 
“ General Court” (Legislature) of Massachusetts, in 
1835, and again in 1836. But he had become, in 1836, 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
in 1838 he came to Philadelphia to edit a newspaper 
in the anti-slavery interest, the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
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(He was here for about a year, and spent part of one 
or two summers on a farm in Solebury, Bucks Co.) 
While here he printed a small volume of poems, the 
publisher being Joseph Healy. 

The office of the Freeman was mobbed at the time 
Pennsylvania Hall was burned, and afterward Whit- 
tier returned to Massachusetts, fixing his home at 
Amesbury, whither also his mother and other mem- 
bers of the family removed. 

The Indian poem, “ Mogg Megone,” little esteemed 
by Whittier in his later years, and in his last pub- 
lished works, (1888) relegated by him to the “ limbo 
of the Appendix,” as he says, was published in 1836. 
In 1843 appeared another little volume, “ Lays of My 
Home, and Other Poems.” In 1845 he issued a vol- 
ume of essays entitled,“ The Stranger in Lowell,” 
containing besides the title essay, papers on “ Fac- 
tory Girls,’ “A Mormon Conventicle,” “ The Yankee 
Zingali,” “ Modern Magic,” and “ The Training,” and, 
in 1847, a treatise on the popular superstitions, enti- 
tled, ‘‘Supernaturalism in New England.” In 1849 
came a prose work, “ Leaves from Margaret Smith’s 
Journal,” in which he pictured the treatment of 
Quakers and witches at the hands of the New Eng- 
land Puritans in the dark days of the seventeenth 
century. “ Voices of Freedom” appeared in the 
same year. In 1850 he published “ Old Portraits and 
Modern Sketches,” being vigorous pen-pictures of 
“ the vindicators of political and religious freedom.” 
About the same time the “ Songs of Labor, and Other 
Poems,”’ were given to the world. 

In addition to those mentioned, his other publi- 
cations have been: “ Miscellaneous Poems,” (1844) ; 
the first English edition of his poetry, entitled “ Bal- 
lads, and Other Poems,” with an introduction by Eli- 
zur Wright, (London, 1844); a larger English collec- 
tion of his “ Poetical Works,” (London, 1850) ; “ The 
Chapel of the Hermits,and Other Poems,” (1853) ; 
“A Sabbath Scene: a Sketch of Slavery in Verse,” 
(1853); “ Literary Recreations and Miscellanies,” 
(1854); “ The Panorama, and Other Poems,” (1856) ; 
“Complete Poetical Works,” (2 vols., 1857); “‘ Home 
Ballads and Poems,” (1860); “‘Snow-Bound,” (1862) ; 
a new edition of his “ Complete Poetical Works,” 
(1863); “In War Time, and Other Poems,” (1863) ; 
“ National Lyrics,” (1865) ; a collection of his “ Prose 
Works,” (2 vols., 1866); “ The Tent on the Beach,” 
(1867); “Among the Hills,” (1868); an illustrated 
edition of his “Complete Poetical Works,” (1868) ; 
one corresponding in typography with the “ Prose 
Works,” (1869); a volume of his“ Ballads of New 
England,” containing sixty illustrations by various 
artists, (1869) ; “ Miriam, and Other Poems,” (1870) ; 
“The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and Other Poems,” 
(1872) ; “ Hazel Blossoms,” (1874) ; “ Mabel Martin,” 
(1875); a new collected edition of his “ Poetical 
Works,” comprising poems that he had written till 
the date of publication, (1875) ; “* Centennial Hymn,” 
(1876) ; “ The Vision of Echard, and Other Poems,” 
(1878); “The King’s Missive, and Other Poems,” 
(1881); “ Bay of Seven Islands, and Other Poems,” 
(1883) ; “ Poems of Nature,” (1885) ; and “ St. Grego- 
ry’s Guest, and Recent Poems,” (1886). 

An edition of his poetical and prose works, in- 
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tended to be a final one, was revised and annotated 
by himself. It includes the poems by his sister, 
Elizabeth Hussey Whittier, and was published in 
seven volumes in 1888-89. Since then he has writ- 
ten several short poems, including “ Our Country,” 
(1890) ; “ Burning Driftwood,” (1890), and “ Between 
the Gates,” (1891). His last literary effort was his 
poem to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in The Allantic, 
for Ninth month, 1892. When the poem was copied 
for the publishers one verse was omitted by mistake. 
When the error was discovered the missing verse was 
sent to Boston, but it was received too late for publi- 
cation. The entire poem, however, was sent with a 
letter by Whittier to Dr. Holmes on his birthday. 

Of the tranquil but not inactive or indifferent life 
of the poet, in the half century after he settled his 
home in Amesbury, about 1842, we hardly need 
speak at length, even did space permit. The record 
of his busy days is chiefly shown in the list of his 
published bocks just given. We reserve for treat- 
ment in further articles, if time and opportunity be 
permitted us, his views in regard to practical religion, 
his literary labors, and the episode of his residence 
in Philadelphia,editing the Pennsylvania Freeman. All 
these deserve particular attention, and can be best 
treated separately. 


THE FUNERAL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On the 10th inst.,being in Newburyport on my way 
east, I was irresistibly drawn to join the large com- 
pany assembled there awaiting the train for Ames- 
bury, whither they were going to pay the last tribute 
of love and respect to the good Quaker poet, Whit- 
tier, whose sweet singing has ceased, but whose songs 
will live on as voices of inspiration and uplifting in 
the hearts of all generations. 

A perfect autumn day, the air fresh and soft, the 
blue sky flecked with clouds of white,— 

“The bright leaves 
Sinking voiceless in the hush, 
Of woods for winter waiting,” 
it seemed a fitting time for the passing of such a 
life, rounded and completed in years and labor. 

A few minutes brought us to the quaint and typi- 
cal New England town, which wore all the marks and 
emblems of mourning customary on the death of a 
distinguished public character,—flags were at the 
half-mast, places of business were closed, public 
buildings and many private houses draped,and shop 
windows displaying his picture or illustrations of 
some of the incidents or places endeared by his 
writings. Following the throng of people drawn 
from all directions on the same sad errand, we had 
no difficulty in finding the neat but plain and com- 
fortable house under the sheltering elms of Friend 
street, which had been his home for many years and 
which will be a shrine of pilgrimage for people of 
many lands, but especially for those who claimed 
him as one in religious faith. 

Taking places in the long line that was passing 
through the house, we were ushered into the little 
parlor, where in the midst of flowers and wreaths, 
the tributes of love and regard from many sources, 
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lay the familiar form, and for a moment we were per- 
mitted to look into the calm, sweet face,—peaceful 
and pure, it reflected the impress of the spirit which 
animated his life. Passing on through the plain lit- 
tle back room which had been his study, and into 
the sunshine again, we were given places in the yard 
back of the house which had been arranged with 
seats for the friends who should attend the meeting 
at 230,and there in the shade of the trees laden 
with fruit and surrounded by flowers (fit emblems of 


the life of him who had loved them), we had ample 


time for quiet meditation. 

At the hour appointed the yard was about two- 
thirds full, probably two hundred people, members 
of the meetings, Friends from a distance, and his 
neighbors and literary friends. The meeting was 
settled by the reading of the following extract from 
his will: 

“Tt is my wish that my funeral may be conducted 
in the plain and quiet way of the Society of Friends, 
with which I am connected, not only by birthright, 
but also by a settled conviction of the truth of its 
principles and the importance of its testimonies.” 

Prayer, sermons, and remarks were offered by 
several, drawing the lessons of the occasion, or eulo- 
gizing the life and works of the dead, and his poem, 
“The Eternal Goodness,” was recited, after which 
John W. Hutchinson, Ludlow Patton, and Abbie 
Hutchinson Patton sang “ Close his eyes, his work is 
done,” following with a bymn, and the concluding 
remarks were a very appropriate tribute from Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. 

All but the immediate friends then withdrew, and 
between the lines of people who thronged the side- 
walks for squares the remains were borne to their 
final resting place in Friends’ burying ground, by the 
side of his loved sister. 

Such was the closing scene of a life whose charac- 
teristics had been “ sweetness and light,” but which 
will live again, in degree, in the countless numbers 
whose courage it will renew and whose purpose it 
will ennoble and consecrate. R. M. J. 


CHESTER QUARTERLY MEETING, PENNA. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

ScHOOLS were considered a necessity at an early date. 
Ata monthly meeting held at Darby, 7th of Seventh 
month, 1692, it was agreed that “ Benjamin llift is to 
teach schoole, Beg’ing 12th of ye 7th Month, and to 
continue one whole yeare, except 2 weeks,” at an 
annual salary of £12. 

In 1693, at Haverford Monthly Meeting, it was 
ordered in pursuance of the law to the effect, “ ye in- 


habitants of the townships composing this meeting 


pay one shilling per hundred toward ye taking of 
Wolves.” 

In 1694, the first provision was made at Haver- 
ford for astable adjoining the meeting-house. Dr. 
Smith says that Friends were in advance of other 
societies in providing comfortable quarters, near their 
places of worship, for horses. 

In 1696, Chester Quarterly Meeting published a 





1A paper read at Friends’ First-day &chool, Providence, (Dela- 
ware Co., Pa.), Seventh month 8, 1892, by Clara B. Miller, 





) permission from Chester Quarterly Meeting. 
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long testimony against Astrology, Geomancy, Chiro- 
mancy,and Necromancy ; the subject having come 
up from two monthly meetings, whose members had 
indulged in these dangerous practices. In 1696, the 
several meetings composing Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing subscribed £85, 8s., 4d., towards erecting a meet- 
ing-house in Philadelphia, “in ye second street near 
the market place.” The same year, Newtown [ Dela- 
ware Co.] meeting-house was built. 

In 1697, the meetings of the county contributed 
liberally to the distressed settlers in New England, 
who were suffering from inroads of Indians, failure 
of crops, etc. A subscription was made this year by 
Friends of Concord, Birmingham, and Thornbury 
towards Concord meeting-house. Preparative meet- 
ings commenced to be held in 1699. 

The young people among Friends were very much 
restricted on the subject of courtship and marriage. 
Haverford meeting directs that “all young men 
make known their intentions to their own parents or 
guardians, and then acquaint the woman’s parents or 
guardians before they speak to the woman. If any 
do otherwise, the meeting shall condemn them be- 
fore they proceed any farther.” 

Very few disownments occurred, and the growth 
of this Society appears about this time to be rapid 
both in means and in members. In 1699, a new 
meeting-house was proposed to be erected by Friends 
belonging to Thomas Minshall’s meeting (Provi- 
dence), at the burying-ground by Thomas Powell’s. 
This burying-ground is sandy bank, an acre having 
been given by Thomas Powell, 1690, as before stated. 
The committee appointed to fix the site decided that 
the farther end of Thomas Minshall’s land, by the 
high road side, was the best location. It was thus 
that Providence meeting-house [in the suburbs of 
Media] is situated so far from the original graveyard. 
Thomas Minshall donated an acre for the meeting- 
house. 

The same year, a committee fixed a site for 
Friends of John Bowater’s meeting, “ upon the meet- 
ing’s burying-ground.” This is the site of Middle- 
town meeting-house. Springfield meeting-house was 
erected the same year for the Friends of Bartholo- 
mew Coppock’s meeting, and Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing was held there, 26th of Third month, 1701. 

There seemed to have been some difficulty in 
knowing whether the meetings near Philadelphia 
should belong to that quarterly meeting or to Ches- 
ter, and in 1701 the matter was decided by the 
Yearly Meeting ordering that Friends are not to set 
up more meetings in the county of Chester without 
Soon 
after this, Goshen Friends obtained permission from 
Chester Quarterly Meeting to hold meeting, every 
other First-day. 

Whether Friends should pay a levy authorized by 
the government was decided by Chester Quarterly 
Meeting in 1702, that, “all be advised to pay any 
levies, and if any be stubborn that they be speedily 


dealt with, and the truth kept clear.” 


Application was made in 1704, on behalf of Friends 
of Birmingham and Brandywine Creek, to have a 


meeting at the house of John Bennett. 
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The subject of gravestones gave rise to considera- 
ble dissatisfaction, the task of sinking or taking away 
the stones \being very reluctantly performed, or the 
request of the meeting disregarded altogether. The 
acknowledgements for error were of frequent occur- 
rence. At Newtown Meeting, one confesses that he 
“took off his bat at a funeral,” which act was “a 
scandal to the truth, and he is sorry for it.” Goshen 
meeting-houge was built in 1707. A meeting about 
this time was authorized to be held once a month in 
Whiteland ,fand once in six weeks at James Thomas's, 
in the Valley. 

In 1710, application was made to Chichester and 
Concord Monthly Meeting, that the meeting hereto- 
fore held at Wm. Browne’s, in Nottingham, be held 
at the new, meeting-house. So great had been the 
prosperity of Friends here, that we find them send- 
ing £8 to Boston Friends for their meeting-house. 
In 1712, thejFriends of Youchland (Uwehlam) asked 
that a meeting be held in the house of John Cad- 
walader. 

Preachers} among Friends were numeroug, and 
some quite eminent. Accounts are given of those 
who not only journeyed through the colonies, but 
visited England and Wales in the service of the 
Truth. 

Merion meeting-house was erected in 1713. It 
bears the date 1695, but Dr. Smith thinks that must 
have been a temporary structure built on the same 
site as the present house. Gwynedd was established 
as « monthly meeting, in 1714. The meeting had 
existed since 1700, as part of Haverford Montbly 
Meeting. (Conclusion next week.) 

THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
First- pay, the 25th, being the last of the quarter, no 
special Scripture lesson has been prepared for it, the 
usual review or extra lesson being designed to occupy 
the place. 

The Scripture lessons for the quarter just closing 
cover a period of seven years. Beginning with the 
last interview between Jesus and his apostles, on 
Mount Olivet, forty days from the tragedy of the 
cross, they follow in course the startling and most 
wonderful events that led to the organization of the 
Christian Church. 

The ten days that elapsed between the scene on 
Olivet and the day of Pentecost appear to have been 
spent in waiting and prayer by the little company 
who had been enjoined by their departing Master to 
wait at Jerusalem for the promise of the Father of 
which he had told them. The fulfillment of that 
promise was realized when the little company gath- 
ered with one accord in an upper room to celebrate 
the Pentecost, a thankegiving for the harvest, and 
also a memorial service commemorating the giving of 
the Law of the Ten Commandments from Mount 
Sinai. The flame of Divine love, comparable to 
tongues of fire, consecrated the assembly and gave to 
the apostles the courage and inspiration necessary to 
continue the work to which they had been called. 
The importance of the occasion must be kept in view, 
if we would estimate its significance in the spreading 
of the gospel. At the feast that they were celebrat- 





ing were gathered Hebrews from the various nation- 
alities and tribes of people among whom they had 
found a refuge after the wars that had been success- 
fully waged against them; it is estimated that four- 
teen distinct dialects were represented in the number 
who heard of the wonderful works of God in “ their 
own language.” 

This we have found to have been the nucleus of 
the Christian Church, which at that time only num- 
bered one hundred and twenty members. We have 
followed this infant church in its work of helpful 
service towards all who came among them. While 
setting apart those who were called to the active ser- 
vice of preaching the Word, they were not unmind- 
ful that the numbers who were daily gathered to 
them needed to be looked after and trained in the 
truth as taught by their beloved Master, and also 
that there should be no lack among them for the 
bodily sustenance. This we found to be an import- 
ant point,as showing a fellowship in the Gospel 
which provides and is thoughtful for the material as 
well as the spiritual needs of the whole. Nor were 
we surprised that there should be some to join with 
them for other motives than entire surrender of 
themselves and what they possessed, that they might 
be workers in the new organization. There are al- 
ways euch to embrace any reform which is started, 
and without scruples of conscience they are ready to 
be false to the cause whenever opportunity offers. 
Judas has his representatives still, and Ananias and 
Sapphira are with us now, keeping back part of the 
price, to their own loss and sorrow. It is without 
reserve that the possessions we have, of whatever 
sort, must be used—must be accounted for. 

The disciples are persecuted because they “ have 
filled all Jerusalem with their doctrine.” They are 
not silenced by scourging, and Stephen becomes the 
first Christian martyr. Then follows the scattering 
abroad. Some go into Samaria preaching the gospel 
and gathering converts. One is divinely directed to 
go in another direction, end the knowledge of Jesus 
the Christ finds its way into the heart of Africa. 
“‘ Ethiopia stretches forth her hand” to welcome the 
gospel of Christ. 

As we have followed the wonderful history of 
these first seven years of the Christian Church, we 
have seen with what unreserved adherence to mani- 
fested duty each one called into service pursued the 
work, and with unmistakable evidence that God, who 
called for the service, went before,as we may say, 
opening the door of entrance and preparing the 
hearts of the people to receive the message brought 
them. 

Is there not a lesson in this for us of to-day? 
Might not a greater work be accomplished for the 
regeneration of the human family if those who feel 
the burden were more willing to accept its responsi- 
bilities ? Let each be made willing to put the import- 
ant query to the Searcher of hearts: “‘ What wilt 
thou bave me to do?” 


The new series of Scripture lessons which it is 
proposed to adopt in our First-day schools, in 1893, 
and which were approved by the General Conference 
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at Lincoln, last month, have been printed ina “ press- 
proof,” subject to revision, and a number of copies 
were circulated at the Conference. It is proposed to 
begin in them an orderly, consecutive study of the 
New Testament, beginning with the “ Gospel ” books. 
The twelve lessons for the first quarter of 1893 are 
proposed to be as follows : 

1. Introduction. 2. The Gospels. 
{, Birth of John the Baptist. 5. Birth of Jesus. 6. 
Infancy of Jesus. 7. Youth of Jesus. 8. Ministry 
of John the Baptist. 9. The Temptation. 10. Call- 
ing the First Disciples. 11. The Marriage at Cana. 
12. Jesus at the Passover. 

In dealing with the Scripture text a plan entirely 
new in our lessons, though quite familiar in certain 
of the standard works on the subject, has been 
adopted. By putting together the corresponding 
passages in all the four Gospels (or as many of them 
as speak of the particular matter under description), 
a consolidated account is obtained. The ‘‘ Notes to 
Teachers and Scholars,” prefixed to the lessons, says : 

“In presenting this course of New Testament les- 
sons, the object is to consolidate the four gospels in 
such a way as to give the scholars a connected and 
consecutive knowledge of all the important events in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, to be followed by a 
study of the epistles and early church history. In 
this way we hope to avoid the confusion incident to 
the study of the gospels as separate books, each hav- 
ing some features peculiar to itself, and all varying, 
to a greater or less degree, in the order of recording 
events. We have not attempted, nor do we deem it 
desirable for our purposes, to go into critical ques- 
tions. 
sion, from Bagster’s ‘ The Gospels Consolidated,’ and 
the barmony is essentially that of ‘ Riddle’s-Robin- 
son’s Harmony,’ which is considered a standard au- 
thority. As it will be possible to print only those 
portions of Scripture from which the lessons are 
taken, home readings of the intervening portions will be 
indicated, and both teachers and scholars are earnestly re- 
quested to follow these out, that the chain of the story 
may be unbroken. 

“In the printed readings, the intent has been to 
incorporate every word of each gospel, ‘except 
where the same words are found concurrently in 
more than one gospel, or where the forms of concur- 
rent expression are such as not to admit of their co- 
alescing ; in the latter case the words incorporated in 
the text are noted in the margin. In this way every 
word of all four gospels will be found either in the 
text or in the margin.’ 

“Tn cases where it has been necessary to add or 
substitute words to preserve the sense or grammati- 
cal construction, they are carefully noted and dis- 
tinguished from those taken from the gospels.” 


3. The Word. 


LIFE is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own.— Whittier. 





PROPORTIONATELY to the size of the insect’s body, 
an ant’s brain is larger than the brain of any known 
creature. Ants seem to display reasoning ability, 
calculation, reflection, and good judgment. 








The readings are adapted to the Revised Ver- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
-LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—II. 


My last letter left us on Seventh-day evening at our 
good friend, Abel Walker’s. 

First-day opened bright and beautiful. The two 
public meetings held that day (Ohio Yearly Meeting) 
were favored seasons; arrangements having been 
made for lunch near the meeting-house saved much 
hurry and travel for the Friends in attendance. 
After a restful night in the home of John and Mary 
Carpenter, I visited one of the large coal mines in 
the morning, and was surprised to learn that many 
of the large hills on which we see such fine homes 
and farms are undermined, bundreds of men being 
engaged in the work loading as high as 100 cars in a 
day from one mine. 

At 10 a. m. (Eighth month 29), the Yearly Meet- 
ing convened in separate sessions, but the subject 
being laid over from iast year was now considered, 
and with the concurrence of women Friends decided 
to adjourn at the close of that session to meet jointly. 
An interesting session of the First-day School Asso- 
ciation was held in the afternoon, after which we 
took tea with Aaron and Marianna Packer, and on 
returning to the parlor, restraint was thrown upon 
our social nature, and the spiritual refreshed and 
drawn into a living concern for all present, and hay- 
ing spent a very pleasant evening, we went to Elisha 
Packer’s for the night. 

On Third-day, a. m., the Yearly Meeting gathered 
in joint session, and while some had felt the old cus- 
tom a good one, yet in entire submission all came 
into one body, and the business of the remaining 
sessions was transacted jointly in much harmony. 
A meeting of the First-day School Association, in 
the afternoon, was one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the Yearly Meeting, the children with their 
various exercises manifesting an interest and life 
that speaks well for the future of our Society. 

Fourth-day morning. After a niceshower during 
the night, laying the dust and cooling the air, every 
thing promises a favorable day, and we are not dis- 
appointed. The meeting being public this morning, 
was thought to be an especially favored season, and 
after another business session in the afternoon and a 
very pleasant evening at the homeof Griffith Evans, 
we returned to our lodging. 

Fifth-day morning. As we met around the board 
for refreshment of the physical, our mind was drawn 
into a living concern for the household and all assem- 
bled, and could not feel released without some ex- 
pression thereof, and while we find the social must 
yield, yet we are truly thankful for that inspiring 
love that can subdue all else. This day brings us to 
a close of the yearly meeting, and we feel at times 
that each such occasion is sti]l more impressive than 
its predecessor, but perhaps we grow better able to 
appreciate it. And the Master called for the gather- 
ing of fragments, that after a time of feasting they 
should not be lost, and we carried away with us, and 
I trust left behind, some impressions that may not be 
forgotten. Many acknowledged blessings,and ex- 
pressed desires for our welfare as we proceed accom- 
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panied the farewells of our friends. At 5 p.m., we 
were again speeding our way through the tunnels 
and around the hills of Ohio; but as we approach 
the western part of the State we find a very fertile 
and level country. Stopping over night at Fremont, 
we proceed on Sixth-day, riding through one con- 
tinuous stretch of fine farming lands, interspersed 
with oil and gas works, that lend their usefulness 
and value to the country. We were met at Holder, 
Illinois, at 9 p.m., by Edward Coale, at whose home 
we find a hearty welcome. 

Seventh-day morning, Ninth month 1, finds us 
quite rested and ready for the Quarterly Meeting, 
(Blue River) where we met our good friends, Joshua 
and Caroline Washburn, from New York. The meet- 
ing convened at 10 a. m., and after a favored season 
of public service adjourned for lunch, which was 
soon prepared under the shade-trees in the yard, and 
after an hour of refreshing in social mingling, the 
business session convened, and all seemed baptized 
into a living sense of responsibility for the interest 
of Society. 

First-day morning opened bright and clear, and 
at ten the First-day school gathered, and all mani- 
fested much life in the work. At 11 o’clock the 
meeting assembled and the Gospel stream flowed in 
much life,to the apparent satisfaction of all. We 
dined at Mary Sutherland’s, then returned to an ap- 
pointed meeting at 3.30 p. m., which was not large 
on account of rain, but was an impressive occasion. 
After meeting we were conveyed to the large and 
hospitable home of Joshua Brown, and enjoyed the 
social mingling with a number of Friends, remaining 
until Second-day afternoon, when we called at Abra- 
ham Brown’s, and when about to withdraw the spirit 
crept over us, and its demands answered in the ex- 
pression of encouragement that seemed called for. 
We then proceeded to Elizabeth Coale’s (widow of 
the late Benjamin Coale), for the night, and in com- 
pany with others enjoyed a pleasant time. 

Third-day, our friends Allen Brown and wife, 
took us to Bloomington, a distance of ten miles, 
through as fine a farming country as the eye can rest 
upon. We spent avery pleasant day, resting from 
any active religious service, lodging at our friend, 
John Benjamin’s, one of the pioneers of the State, 
from whom Benjaminville took its name. 

Fourth-day (Ninth month 7), spent in social 
mingling in the homes of some of the Friends, and 
in the evening attended an appointed meeting, in 
which the Gospel in great power was felt, and all 
blessed. 1, WILsoN. 

Bloomington, Jil. 


Piery end true morality are but the same spirit 
differently manifested. Puety is religion with its face 


toward God ; morality is religion with its face toward 
the world.— Edwards 


Ir is easy to live in the world after the world’s 
opinion. It is easy to live in solitude after our own. 
But the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independ- 
ence of solitude —R. W. Emerson. 


Intelligencer and Journal. 
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RACHEL W. HILLBORN. Lypia H. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 17, 1892. 


WHITTIER. 

THe announcement of the death of John G. 
Whittier must have conveyed to the heart of e very 
true Friend a sense of sorrow such as is felt when a 
dear, personal friend has been called onward, so 
greatly was he esteemed and beloved amongst us. 
Never since the days of Fox, Penn, and Barclay has 
there been one who more completely voiced in his 
writings, and presented in his example, the ideal 
Friend. Or, rather sinking—as he would have done 
—all distinctions of sect, we may speak of him as an 
ideal Christian, for his entire life was consecrated to 
the cause of Christ. 

To his personal history we need not here refer, his 
beautiful iife having been variously presented to the 
public; neither need we make mention of his volum- 
inous writings, for these are as household words to 
the majority of our readers, except to say that we 
believe the best of them will drift down the centu- 
ries, their grand and tender thoughts finding lodg- 
ment in true hearts everywhere. But we must make 
note of his abounding love for all of the creations of 
the Almighty, from the tiniest flower—many of 
which he has ennobled in his poems—through all 
animal life to humanity, to every phase of which he 
turned a sympathizing heart. His voice was ever 
heard in pleading for the helpless, whether a mar- 
tyred saint, or an erring son or daughter pursuing 
evil. His quick sympathy went out to little children 
with desire to aid even them over difficult places, 
thus giving us all the time glimpses of his Christ- 
like nature. 

To those who were £0 fortunate as to have known 
Whittier personally, the memory will bea joy for- 
ever. To those not so favored, there will b3 the 
feeling of thankfulness that we have lived contem- 
poraneously with such a man, for in the more than 
four-score years that he lived, to those whose faces— 
like his—have been set towards all that is true and 
elevating, life has been a blessed privilege. 

Living for the “ brotherhood of man,” he never 
forgot the “ fatherhood of God” and this enabled 
him to so order his days that in the end peace 
crowned all. He dies leaving no descendant to bear 
his name, so it will stand alone, its own monument, 
to which men can point as to the saints of old, inas- 
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much as he tried faithfully to follow the Master he 
so loved, and of whom he so reverently says: 


“O Lord and Master of us all! 

What’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

We test our lives by thine. 


“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be ?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


BIRTHS, 


and Ida H. Diament, born at Devon, Penna., the 3ist of 
Eighth month, 1892. 

FREDD.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 10, 
Joseph M. and Elizabeth B. Fredd, of Colorado, a daughter, 
who is named Mary Abbott. 


MARRIAGES. 

CORRECTION IN DATE.—A_ typographical error, last 
week, made the date of the marriage of T. B. and R. T. 
“tabler wrong. It should have been Ninth month 1, 
day), not Ninth month 4. 


DEA HAS. 


BAYNES.—In Philadelphia, on the 30th of Seventh 


month, 1892, Elizabeth Baynes, sister of the late Thomas | 


Baynes, aged 83 years; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. Interment at Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

BROWN.—At the home of his grandparents, Charles 
and Esther Williams, in Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., 
Ninth month 4, 1892, of cholera infantum, Joseph Lawrence 
Brown, aged 6 months, son of George B. and Elizabeth E. 
Brown, members of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

CANBY.—On the 30th of Eighth month, 1892, Evan T. 
Canby, aged 59 years, 8 months, and 12 days. He was a 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Milton, 
Wayne Co., Indiana. 


GILLINGHAM.—At his residence, Hammonton, N. J., 
Ninth month 4, 1892, Charles Wood, son of Charles and the 


late Sarah A. Gillingham, and grandson of the late James | 


Gillingham, of Pottsville, Pa., in his 39th year. 
at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

HALL.—At Washington, D. C., Ninth month 10, 1892, 
Henry Hall, formerly of Wrexham, Mass. His widow, 
Sarah Hall, isa member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, at which city the interment took place. 

KNIGHT.—At the home of his father, Barclay Knight, 
near Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 2, 1892, 
Joshua Knight, aged 47 vears; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 

PETTIT.—At the residence of her son, Ninth month 10, 
1892, Caroline, wife of Joseph Pettit, in her 80th year; a 
valued member of the monthly meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

‘** Blessed are the meek.” 

SERRILL.—In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 8, 1892, 
Stephen H. Serrill, aged 52. 
ground. 

TEAL.—At Ardmore, Pa., Ninth month 11, 1892, Mar- 
tha R. Pratt, wife of Charles A. Teal, and daughter of the 
late Nathan and Martha VY. Pratt, formerly of Newtown 
Square, Pa.; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


Interment at Darby Friends’ 


| much as if we were many. 


1892, to | 


| great and small. 


Fifth- | 


Interment | 


; ance, 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IUWA ] 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


On the afternoon of the cool, bright day of the sec- 
ond of this month, Friends from a distance and 
around home assembled at Benjaminville meeting- 
house, for the meeting for ministers and elders. We 
felt poor and stripped, being but few in numbers, 
death and sickness having thinned our ranks very 
perceptibly, both at home and abroad. Five subor- 
dinate meetings were, however, personally repre- 


sented. After a short silence, it was remarked that 
DIAMENT.—Francis Harrar Diament, son of Albert L. | 


the Heavenly Father’s spirit would be with us as 
The voice of supplica- 
tion was also raised in earnest pleading that the 
Father’s blessing might rest upon us, enabling us to 
perform in an acceptable manner all our duties, both 
The usual routine of business was 
transacted, and the meeting closed, under a precious 
feeling of love. 

In the evening, the First-day School Conference 
convened, quite a large concourse of all ages assem- 
bling, delegates from all the schools being present, 


| and two or three hours were spent in pleasant, and, 


we trust, profitable interchange of sentiment. There 
were two recitations by children, one essay, one talk, 
and two discussions, the substance of these latter be- 


| ing: “ What is the best manner of instructing pri- 


mary pupils that they may receive and retain the 


| truths of the lesson?” and “ What inducements may 


be used to incite a more thorough preparation of the 
lesson ?” The discussions were quite freely partici- 
pated in, and many valuable suggestions introduced, 
being partly the recital of practical work by those 
speaking, and containing much food for thought, 
which, crystallizing into action, cannot fail to bring 
forth good fruit. It was gratifying to note that sev- 
eral of those who took part were in the younger 
walks of life, and from this circumstance we augur 
much good. 

Seventh-day morning at 10 o’clock the Quarterly 
Meeting assembled, our friends Isaac Wilson and 
wifeand Joshua Washburn and wife, being in attend- 
Isaac engaged in vocal ministry, opening on 
the subject of prayer, and explaining the views of 
Friends so clearly that none who heard could mis- 
understand him, or be in doubt as to our attitude on 
that question. As has been our custom for some 
years, a lunch had been prepared for the interval be- 
tween the two meetings, after partaking of which in 
the shade of the trees which grace our yard, making 
it so lovely and beautiful a place for such a purpose, 
we returned, rested and refreshed outwardly, to the 
house, and proceeded to the usual routine of busi- 
ness, which was conducted in harmony and conde- 
scension to one another’s views, our visiting friends 
assisting us with occasional remarks pertinent to the 
subjects under consideration. At this meeting, all 
cur queries, eleven in number, were read and an- 
swered, preparatory to sending the summaries thereof 
to the Yearly Meeting. Our Quarter is composed of 
seven monthiy and executive meetings, every one of 
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which was represented by one or more persons, a 
circumstance which, so far as my recollection serves 
me, has never bappened before. There were also 
two Friends from the Quarterly Meeting in Iowa 
(Prairie Grove). 

On First-day a large congregation, filling the 
house, greeted us, and listened with rapt attention to 
a very able discourse from Isaac Wilson, who began 
with the words of Jonah, at the time of his deliver- 
ance, “Salvation is of the Lord,” enlarging on his 


topic, and showing that a lesson could be drawn from | 


Jonah’s disobedienee that would be a warning to us 
of this day, as it had proved to be to him,—that dis- 
obeying the command of the Lord, now as then, brings 
its penalty, sorrow and suffering, as surely as obe- 
dience brings the opposite result. There was so much 
sound, common-sense joined to the deep religious 


sentiment pervading the whole of his remarks, that | 


the heart could not fail to be reached, and the under- 
standing convinced. I wish it were possible for me 
to give even a synopsis of the sermon, but failing 
this, will say that it was one long to be remembered. 
A meeting was announced for the afternoon, but a 
rain coming on at the time to go, we could not very 
well attend, living some distance off, and can give 
no account of it. A meeting was also appointed for 
next Fourth-day evening, at which our friends will 
be present. Such seasons of spiritual and social 
mingling are refreshing to the hungering and thirsty 


soul, and cause many a one to say, “ It is good forme | 


to be here.” And to those who have left their own 

pleasant homes to deliver to others the Gospel mes- 

sage, may a sweet feeling of peace, that which the 

things of this world neither give nor take away, 

abundantly come, and that such will be the result we 

have no doubt. E. H. Coave. 
Holder, il. 


RHODODENDRON Disrask.—The discovery made by | 


Meehans’ Monthly, that in a large number of cases 


where Rhododendrons bave been supposed to be | 


killed by the winter, the real trouble is from the 


attack of a parasitic fungus, bas created considerable | 


interest among rcientific men as well as among Rbo- 
dodendron growers. The fungus is not wholly un- 
known, but bas been described by a French mycolo- 
gist as Laestadia Rhododendri,—but it was thought 


that the fungus had merely selected the dead leaves | 
asa nidus, rather than as being the cause of their 


death. Now that Meehans’ Monthly bas pointed out 
that girdled stems on which this fungus is growing, 


accompany the half dead foliage——and that the | 
fungus and these conditions are co-existent, there is | 
little difficulty in assuming that the parasitic attack | 


is the cause of the trouble. The parasite has not 
been much known in America, through having been 


so long overlooked, and the students in the lower | 


order of fungi are already bunting up specimens for 
their collections. 

Now that we know it is fungus and not frost, 
spraying with a solution of sulphate of copper will 
come in as a regular method of treating Rhododen- 
drons.— Meehans’ Monthly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
We have, “A Collection of Many Select and Chris- 


| tian Epistles, Letters and Testimonies. Written on 


Sundry Occasions, by that Ancient, Eminent, Faith- 
ful Friend and Minister of Christ Jesus, George Fox. 
The Second Volume. : London: Printed and 
Sold by T. Sowle, in White-Hart-Court in Gracious- 
street, and at the Bible in Leaden-Hall-street, 1698.” 

It was presented to the library by Lydia E. and 


| Anna R. Cox, and is interesting as a first edition, and 


for its history, which is partly inscribed within its 
covers. It was a presentation copy from the pub- 
lisher, as stated in the inscription: 
“ Ex Dono Face Sowle 

To John Salkeld,” 
and is signed by the new owners, in two places, 
“ Jobn Salkeld and Agness Salkeld.” It was “ Lent to 
John peel, ye year Ano Dominy, 1711,” and “ Lent to 
Geo: Tinyyou ye 20th of [ ] month, 1709,” and 
further “ Lent to John Smith ye | }.” It is also 
stated that, “ the 29th day of First month, 1714, then 
sould to thomas Minshall one hallf of it for Six 
Shilling in band payed. I say by me John Salkeld.” 
Following which in another hand, we read, “Aad so 
to be for his Grand children and mine forever, and 
it came to me the 14d of Ninth month 1728 they 
have had it 3 years before.” 

The certificate of sale of one-half of it by John 
Salkeld to Thomas Minehall is repeated at the end of 
George Whitehead’s Preface, in practically the same 
words. 

The words “Second Volume” on the title-page 
would indicate that the “ Journal ” published 1694, is 
to be considered as the first volume of the author’s 
works, 

An interesting sketch of John Salkeld, the origi- 
nal owner, will be found in Friends’ Miscellany, vol- 
ume 3, page 66. 

Amongst the recent accessions to the library may 
be mentioned: ‘‘ Prittle Prattle, or, A Familiar Dis- 
course on the Persons I, Thou, He, or She. We, Ye, 
or You,and They. Designed For the Use and Bene- 
fit of the Youth of the People called Quakers, Who 
have not had the Opportunity of Learning a Gram- 
mar. Bya Lover of the Truth. Obsequium Amicos, 
Veritas Odium, parit. London:. 1752.” The 
author says: “Our ancient Worthies, such as the 
ever memorable George Fox, Edward Burroughs, 
Samuel Fisher, and Leonard Fell, and that able, 
learned, and ingenious Minister of the Gospel, a com- 
plete Gentleman, William Penn, Esq; Proprietor 
and Governor of Pennsylvania; with whom [ lived 
some years,as Secretary and Steward, has in his 
Book called No Cross, No Crown, very prettily and 
merrily touch’d hereon, to whom I refer my 
Reader ; by whose prudent Economy, and Skill in 


| Government, he rais’d Pennsylvania to a greater 


height than any Subject in Europe could have done 
in so short a Time: And the yearly meetings Epis- 
tles have often recommended to us the Use of the 
plain Language. Query, What is meant by plain 
Language? Answer, Plain Language is plain and 
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open Truth, Such as the I Am, the Great-Jehovah, 
Almighty God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, spoke 
to Moses.” ; 

“ Well, I lately heard two Friends talking to- 
gether, and the one said to the other, How dost do ? 
The other reply’d pretty well, How dost thee do? Did 
not both these Friends speak the plain Language? I 
answer, No. The first Friend spoke the plain Lan- 
guage ; but the other spoke a Linsey Woolsey Lan- 
guage: Such as God’s People heretofore were forbid- 
den to wear a Garment of. As thou may’s read in 
the 19th Chapter of Leviticus, and 19th verse.” 
There are 29 pages of this little grammar. 

Another book is the “Annals of the First African 
Church in the United States of America, now Styled 
The African Episcopal Church of St. Thomas, Phiila- 
delphia.” A Church “originating in a Society pat- 
terned after Friends and quite likely planned by Jo- 
seph Clark, an esteemed Friend,” says the donor. 

Others are: ‘“‘ The Morning Star. 


ward Ryder.” New York: 1878. “The Lives of 


Benjamin Lay and Ralph Sandiford; two of the ear- | 


liest public advocates for the emancipation of the | 
| garded as a better situation for the work. 


enslaved Africans. 
phia: 1815. 
‘Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 1678-9. [Ed- 
ited by J. G. Whittier.] Boston : 1849,” the prefatory 
note to which says: “ That there are passages indica- 
tive of a comparatively recent origin, and calculated’ 


By Roberts Vaux.” Philadel- 


to cast a shade of doubt over the entire narrative, | 


the editor would be last to deny, notwithstanding 
its general accordance with historical verities and 
probabilities. Its merit consist mainly in the fact, 
that it presents a tolerably life-like picture of the 
Poet, and introduces us familiarly to the hearths and 
homes of New England in the seventeenth century.” 
“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By John 
G. Whittier. Boston: 1850,” a series of ten most in- 
teresting biographical sketches. Both these volumes 
are first editions and are comparatively rare. 
Swarthmore College, Ninth month 11. A. B. 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE LINCOLN 
MEETINGS. 


We have been handed by some of the Friends in at- 
tendance at these meetings, fragments gathered there, 
or results arising from the interest aroused at that 
time. We welcome items of this kind as evidence 


of good resulting from such assemblies of Friends, | 


when zeal and activity blended with religious fervor 


and “unity of the spirit” prevail, as was felt to be | 


the case in all of the gatherings. 

When the subject of the colered people of the 
South was before the Philanthropic Union, there was 
given an account of some of the work done by Phebe 
W. Cornell, of Mendon Center, N. Y., since she be- 
came blind, when in her 80th year. 

“Tn the winter of 1890 and ’91, she being then in 
her 87th year, purchased and made up into different 
kinds of garments, between 200 and 300 yards of 
gingham and calico, and forwarded them to the 
Schofield School at Aiken, 8. C. These garments 
were cut out for her by her niece with whom she 


A Poem by Ed- | 
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lives, but all the sewing, except the making of but- 
ton holes, was done by her. She does not have her 
work basted for her, but selects the different parts 
and puts them together correctly by the sense of 
feeling. During these years since she became blind 
she has knitted thirty-two afghans, and has made up 
several pieces of muslin into garments for the chil- 
dren of the Industrial School in Rochester, N. Y., 
besides making her own undergarments and a few 
every-day dresses.” 

That the meetings in Virginia have begun to bear 
fruit may be judged by the fact that at the close of 
meeting on the First-day following the Union, at 
Lincoln, a White Cross Society was organized ; and 
on First-day, the 28th ult., a committee was appointed 
at Purchase to consider the subject of establishing a 
Young Friends’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS.—The Teachers’ 
Training School, under the direction of the (Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, will be located this year at 
Moorestown, N. J., instead of Darby, the former being re- 
It will open 
about the Ist of next month, and will be, as heretofore, in 


| the charge of Belle H. Mooney, an experienced and capable 


instructor. About 12 pupils have been entered thus far, 


| of whom about one-half are engagel, during the present 


month, in visiting local schools, and observing the manner 
of opening, organization, classifying, ete. 

Last year the Training School’s operations continued 
throughout the Fall months. There were 21 pupils, of 
whom 18 had received positions by the Ist of First month, 
and the remainder declined teaching. 

The Training School has had added to its duties, this 
year, a cooperative work with local schools, furnishing 
teachers, giving oversight, ete.,to such as desire it. The 
plan is not to continue this indefinitely, but to return the 
schools to their local committees as soon as practicable. 


TRAINING SCHOOL’s CoURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—The 


| course of instruction in the Training School for Teachers 


is thus outlined : 
I. Elementary Psychology : 
Il. School Management : 
1. Organization. 
2. Discipline. 


Its Relation to Teaching. 


3. Recitation. 
4. Moral Training. 
5. The Teacher. 

Ill. Methods: Arithmetic, Prof. A. B. Ivins: 
Reading; Language ; Geography; United States History, 
with reference to best methods of teaching). 

IV. Model Lessons for observation and discussion, to be 
given by training teacher. 

V. Written plan of each lesson to be taught, to be pre- 
pared by teachers and taught before the class. 
to be made by training teacher and class. 

VI. Eight periods each week for observation. 
be taken for discussion in class. 

VII. Two written discussions of educational themes or 


Reviews 


Criticism 


Notes to 


| abstracts of educational work each month. 


VIII. Cours; 
Education, ete. 


of Reading: History and Philosophy of 


ScHooLts OPENED.—The six schools which are in coop- 
eration with the Training School Committee are all open 
except Oxford. 
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Horsham opened on the 12th, with 25 pupils enrolled, 
and more expected. It is in charge of Florenve E. Conrad, 
assisted by Eliza Hampton, Rachel T. Scott. and Amy Way. 

Langhorne opened on the 5th, with 40 scholars, and more 
expected, It is in charge of Mabel A. Haines, assisted by 
Esther Haviland, Lizzie Linton, and Ellie M. Powell, with 
Esther B. Justice teacher of drawing, ete. 

Darby opened on the 12th, with about 60 enrolled, and a 
prospect of some increase. It is in charge of Annie M. Am- 
bler, with five assistant teachers. 

Plymouth (Montgomery Co.), opened also on the 12th. It 
is in charge of Mary H. White, with Anna S. Thompson 
and Caroline T. Middleton as assistants. 

Moorestown also opened on the 12th, with nearly one 
hundred pupils. It is in charge of Frances B. Smith, with 
Six assistants. 

Oxford will open on the 19th inst. It is in charge of Jen- 
nie Darlington, with three assistants. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WEsT CHESTER.—This re-opened 
on the Sth instant, under favorable conditions. The at- 
tendance was good, with the prospect of increase later. It 
is under the management of Rachel S. Martin, who held 
very satisfactorily the principalship of the Special Inter- 
mediate Department at Race street, for a uumber of years. 
Her assistants are Beulah W. Darlington, a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, 1890, who has taught acceptably in the 
school for the past two years, and A. Adelaide De Law, a 
graduate of Brooklyn High School, who forthe second year 
takes charge of the primary work. Besides these, Annie V. 
Hurst, a graduate of the West Chester Normal School, will 
give special lessons in reading and physics. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
In “A Chapter in Meteorological Discovery,” in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for Tenth month, John Coleman Adams 
presents Benjamin Franklin as the father of American 
Meteorology, and shows the part which Redfield Espy, Dr. 
Hare, Profs. Loomis, Blodgett, Mitchell, Coffin, and Dr. 
Joseph Henry have severally had in building up the sci- 
ence. The same issue will have an important article on 
the disadvantages which the conditions of modern city life 
throw in the way of the best physiological development of 
children, by Dr. Henry Ling Taylor. The subject is re- 
viewed in a philosophical manner, and the attempt is made 
to measure the influence for good or ill which each of the 
factors in which city conditions differ from those of the 


country exerts upon the child’s bodily and mental farul- 
ties. 


-The New York Sun has this paragraph in its editor- 

ial columns: 
Question: “Which is the best poem ever written by 
any American poet?’’ Answer: There come to our mind 
at once the titles of six or eight American poems, any one 
of which may be properly looked upon as the best of its 
kind: “ Each and All,” by Emerson; “ Evangeline,” by 
Longfellow; ‘The Raven,” by Poe; ‘“ Thanatopsis,” by 
Bryant; “ Marco Bozzaris,” by Halleck ; “ The Last Leaf,” 
by Holmes; * Our River,” by Whittier; ““Ode to Happi- 
ness,”’ by Lowell. 


poems better than several of these. 
the first best? 


Which one of them is 
The question is senseless. There may be 
two things, ora dozen or a hundred things, each one of 
which is the best of its kind. 
the poems here spoken of ; again we prefer another one of 
them to that. 








Theie are many other American poems | 
that are as good as some of these; there are no American | 


Sometime we prefer one of | 
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ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE Pastor System.—The Friend 
(Philadelphia), in a recent issue says: 

A few days ago we listened to the conversation of 
a Friend who had spent a part of his summer vaca- 
tion within reach of a meeting, nominally of our So- 
ciety, which was equipped with a pastor, and con- 
ducted on the principle of having the services pre- 
arranged and prepared. Oa a few occasio.s he at- 
tended this meeting, and became acquainted with 
the pastor, whom he found to be a genial man, open 
and communicative. The impression formed on his 
mind from their intercourse was, that this preacher 
was a well-meaning man, but that he had no concep- 
tion of what Quakerism really meant, and no appre- 
ciation of its vital principles. As an illustration of 
this, the man at one time undertook to serve two 
congregations at the same time-—one professing to be 
Friends and the other Congregationalists. 

On the same day, we had the privilege of reading 
a letter written by a valued Friend, who had been 
visiting meetings in a section of country where the 
old Quaker method of holding meetings for Divine 
worship had been discarded, and where it was no 
longer considered needful to wait in silence upon the 
Lord, looking to him for ability to offer spiritual wor- 
ship, and wrestling in spirit for a blessing ; but where 
a form of vocal service was planned and prepared for 
in advance, and carried out in the wisdom of man, 
without full dependence on the leadings of the Spirit 
The writer of the letter spoke in no uncharitable 
way of those who thus conducted their meetings, but 
he thought that among the majority of “ Friends ” 
there, there was little prospect of our distinctive 
doctrines and principles being revived—for they had 
started in a course that is calculated to lead them 
further and further away from them ; so that, unless 
they are checked by an Almighty power, no one can 
foresee to what length their love for human inven- 
tions in matters of faith and worship will carry them. 

One of the principal reasons advanced for the imi- 
tation of other denominations in their modes of wor- 
ship is, that these will be more attractive to peoplein 
general than the less demonstrative meetings held 
after the manner of Friends, and that thus more can 
be added to our list of members. But the object of 


our existence as a Society is not so much to gathera 


large membership as to uphold those Christian doc- 
trines and testimonies which we regard as “ Prim- 
itive Christianity revived.” Those who are drawn 
into the Society by a practical lowering of its stand- 
ard, do not necessarily become “ Quakers” by so 
joining ; and there is little comfort or satisfaction to 
be derived from such accessions, which furnish no 
evidence that the truths of Christianity are spread- 
ing and extending their influence in the earth. 


W.T. Sreap, the former editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has on foot an enterprise for the translation of 
| the Scriptures ‘‘into the language of the ordinary 


man and woman of our own time,” He has eighteen 


| translators at work on the New Testament, divided 


into groups of three or four, and he expects to publish 


| the Gospels and Acts this year. 





TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1892. 
AMONG the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 
How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 
So many milestones by ! 


We have grown old together; we have seen, 
Our youth and age between, 

Two generations leave us, and to-day 
We with the third hold way, 


Loving and loved. If thought must backward run 
To those who, one by one, 

In the great silence and the dark beyond 
Vanished with farewells fond, 


Unseen, not lost, our grateful memories still 
Their vacant places fill, 

And with the full-voiced greeting of new friends 
A tenderer whisper blends, 


Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 
Of mingled ill and good, 

Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 
For pity more than blame,— 


The gift is thine the weary world to make 
More cheerful for thy sake, 
Soothing the ears its Miserere pains, 
With the old Hellenic strains, 


Lighting the sullen face of discontent 
With smiles for blessings sent. 

Enough of selfish wailing has been had, 
Thank God! for notes more glad. 


Life is indeed no holiday: therein 
Are want and woe and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


Thy hand, old friend! the service of our days, 
In differing moods and ways, 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless nor vain. 


Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem ; 

Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll ; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier, in Atlantic Monthly. 


ALL common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Let every man be occupied, and occupied in the 
highest employment of which his nature is capable, 
and die with the consciousness that he has done his 
best.—Sydney Smith. 
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RETURN OF THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 
THE apprehensions of the detention of the steamer 


Kite, which sailed in Sixth month last to bring home 
the Peary party from Greenland, were pleasingly re- 
lieved by her arrival at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
the afternoon of the 10th inst. She brought all of 
the Peary party except one, John M. Verhoeff (of 
Louisville, Ky., aged about 25), the mineralogist of 
the party, who was lost, it is believed, by falling into 
a crevasse in a glacier. All the relief party returned 

well, also, including Samuel J. Entrikin. The fol- 

lowing dispatch from Lieutenant Peary to the New 
York Sun gives many interesting details: 

St. Jonns, Newfoundland, Sept. 11.—The North 
Greenland expedition of 1891-92 has returned, its 
personnel, with one exception, safe and well. Two 
days after the Kite left last year, Red Cliff House was 
sufficiently completed to afford a somewhat better 
protection than the tent from the constant rains and 
heavy winds which prevailed for ten days following 
her departure, and I was moved into it and stowed 
on a pile of boxes in one corner. Two weeks later, 
the house being completed externally, I sent Gibson 
in the Faith, with Dr. Cook, Astrup, and Verhoeff, to 
Northumberland and Hakluyt islands to bring back 
a native hunter and family, and a supply of birds 
from the great loomeries on these islands. The party 
returned in six days after a successful trip, bringing 
a large number of birds, and my hunter, Ikwa, with 
his wife, Mane, two children, dogs, teepie, sledge, and 
kayak, or boat. Work then commenced on the outer 
stone and turf wall which was to enclose Red Cliff 
House, and protect it from the cold and storms of the 
long arctic night. On the first of September the en- 
tire party went to the head of McCormick Bay to 
start the Humboldt glacier depot. The party, As- 
trup, Gibson, and Verhoeff, left on September 7 and 
returned four days later, baffled by bad weather and 
deep snow. Astrup and Gibson started again on Sep- 
tember 22 and returned seven days later, having 
penetrated an estimated distance of thirty miles 
toward Humboldt Glacier. During the absence of 
these parties I made several boat trips to different 
places for deer, and then attempted to explore Ingle- 
field Gulf, accompanied by Mrs. Peary, Dr. Cook, 
Matt Henson, and my native hunter. I was stopped 
by young ice and nearly lost my boat in an attack 
from a herd of angry walrus, seven of which we 
killed. 

On October 1 the young ice stopped all further 
boat work, and two weeks later sledge trips were in- 
augurated. By this time I had discarded crutches 
and could hobble about with acane. The beginning 
of the long night found us with thirty-one reindeer, 
several seals and walrus, and several hundred birds 
in our larder, and a warm, snug house to shelter us. 

More natives came and settled near us, and the 
winter passed rapidly in the prep: ration of our deer- 
skins, the making of our fur clothing, sledges, skier, 
and other equipment, and with visits of the natives 
from all parts of the coast. The return of the sun, 
in the middle of February, was marked by a furious 
storm, accompanied by torrents of rain and a tem- 
perature of over 40° F. During forty-eight hours the 
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entire region was swept and washed almost bare of 
snow, and Red Cliff was nearly flooded. 
The fine weather in March and April, though the 


temperature was between 40° and 50° below zero, | 


found us all in good condition, and gave opportuni- 
ties for ski and snowshoe practice and she comple- 
tion of my inland ice equipment. 
April, with Mrs. Peary and my native driveron a 
sledge drawn by thirteen dogs, I started on the tour 
of the islands and shores of Whale Sound and Ingle- 
field Gulf. 
Cliff, having traveled some 250 miles behind my 
wild wolves, visiting all the natives in the gulf, and 
discovering the Leidy, Heilprin, Tracy, Farquhar, 
Melville, Meehan, Sun, Brinton, Hart, Hubbard, 


Sharp, and Dahlgren glaciers, Mounts Daly, Putnam, 


and Adams, and the sculptured cliffs of Karnak. 
Upon my return, Dr. Cook, Astrup, Gibson, twelve 
dogs, and all the male Eskimos at Red Cliff began 


I joined them with Matt and twelve dogs on May 3, 
and, after interruptions, and delays from storms and 
the steep grades of the outer portion of the inland 


ice, everything was brought to the rolling surface of | 


the true ice cap at an elevation of some 4,000 feet, 


and the real start may be said to havecommenced on | 
At this time there were four of us and six- | 


May 15. 
teen dogs, Matt having been invalided home. 

On May 24, on the edge of the great basin of the 
Humboldt Glacier, about 130 miles from McCormick 
Bay, Gibson and Dr. Cook, forming the supporting 
party, turned back with two dogs, and Astrup and 


myself with the remaining dogs went on. At mid- | 


night of May 31 we looked down into Petermann 


Fiord from the edge of its great glacier feeder basin. | 


Eight days later we saw the land at the head of St. 
George’s Fiord, and then for two weeks were baffled 


and harassed by storms, fog, crevasses, and steep ice | 


slopes, while trying to weather the feeder basins of 
the St. George’s and Sherard Osborne glacier system, 
the Hatteras of the Northern ice sea. 

On June 26 we were under the 82° parallel, when 
theland which I had been keeping in view to the 


and then to the east, deflecting me to the southeast. 
After marching four days to the southeast, the land 
still extending southeast and east, 1 made direct for 
it toward a large opening in the mountains visible 
over the nearer summits, and landed on July 1. 

On July 4, after three days’ travel, overland, I 
reached the head of a great bay, latitude 81° 37’, 
longitude 24°, opening out east and northeast. I 
named this Independence Bay, in honor of the day, 
and the great glacier flowing north into it, Academy 
Glacier. I reached the inland ive again on July 7, 
with footgear cut to pieces, and ourselves and dogs 
exhausted or dead. We were lame from the hard 
climbing,sharp stones, and frequent falls we had met. 


This land, red and brown in color, and almost | 


entirely free of snow, iscovered with glacial débris 
and sharp stones of all sizes. Flowers, insects, and 
musk oxen are abundant. Weshot five musk oxen 
and a large number of birds. Traces of foxes, hares, 
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In the middle of | 


Seven days later’ I was back at Red | 





ptarmigan, and possibly wolves were seen. The sur- 
face of the bay was covered with winter’s still un- 
broken ice, prisoning the icebergs from the great 
glacier. 

On July 9 we started on the return, taking a 
course more inland. In seven days we were strug- 
gling through the soft snow and wrapped in the snow 
clouds of the great interior plateau over 8,000 feet 
above the sea level. We remained in the clouds 
some fourteen days, when we descended from them 
east of the Humboldt Glacier. Then, with dogs and 


| ourselves trained down to hard pan, we covered over 
| thirty miles per day for seven days till our eyes were 


gladdened by the deep green, iceberg-dotted waters 
of McCormick Bay. 


On the last day,.as I came over the summit of the 
great ice dome, lying between the border of the true 


| inland ice and the head of the bay, I saw moving 


| figures a mile or two ahead on the next ice dome. 


traneporting the inland ice supplies and equipment | From that party burst almost instantly a cheer, and 


to and upon the ice at the head of McCormick Bay. | 


it was not long before I was clasping hands with 
Prof. Heilprin and his men, who were out on a recon- 
naissance preparatory to going in toward Humboldt 
Glacier to meet me. 

A few hours later I climbed over the side of the 
Kite, anchored at the head of McCormick Bay, and 
the 1,300-mile journey was at an end. 

Two days later the Kile steamed down to Red 


| Cliff. Eight days after this all the work was com- 
| pleted, and nearly everything was on board the Kite. 


Verhoeff, who had gone on a geological trip, failed 


| to return, and, fearing something might have hap- 


pened to him, an immediate search was instituted 
During this search, prosecuted for seven days and 
nights by all the members of my party and Prof, 
Heilprin’s, the Kite’s crew, and nine Eskimo, the lat- 
ter excited to the utmost by the promise of a rifle 
and a box of ammunition to the first who saw Ver- 
hoeff, the entire country between the place where 
Verhoeff was last seen and the Eskimo settlement 
which was his destination was carefully searched. 


| The men fired guns at regular and frequent intervals, 
| and shouted continuously. A knife and handker- 


| chief lost by a party of hunters nearly a year 
northwest confronted me tothe north and northeast | 


previous were found, also minerals left by Verhoeff, 
and he was finally tracked to the edge of one of the 
large glaciers, where all further trace was lost, and 
after quartering the glacier in every direction we 
were forced to the painful conclusion that he had 


| perished in one of the countless crevasses, and the 


search was therefore reluctantly abandoned. 

With the exception of this sad accident, the ex- 
pedition has been throughout most fortunate, and 
has carried out almost to the letter the original pro- 
gramme. The convergence of the Greenland coasts 


| above the seventy-seventh parallel, the deflection of 
| the main divide to the northwest above the same 
| parallel, the termination of the continental ice cap 


below Victoria Inlet, and the existence of large 
glaciers in all the great northern fiords are among the 
discoveries. 

The expedition brings back much ethnological 
material, including tents, costumes, sledges, kayaks, 
and dogs of the northern eskimo, meteorological] and 
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tidal observations, and a large number of photo- 
graphs of natives, dwellings, and costumes, and Arc- 
tic scenery. : 
Rosert E. Peary, C. E, U.S.N. 


THE COST OF WAR. 

In connection with the Peace Congress [lately] in ses- 
sion at Berne, Switzerland, it is of interest to note 
the attention given by French writers of the present 
day to the cost of war in men and money. M. Mag- 
neau, member of the French Academy of Medicine, 
has recently published some interesting statistics 
showing what France has lost by war, within a cen- 
tury,in men alone. From 1799 to 1815, when the 
only men left in their homes were those unfit to 
bear arms, of three millions who followed Napoleon, 
at least one million perished on the field, while 
another million died in the hospitals. In 1814 the 
French Army, with the country exhausted of its able 
bodied men, numbered only 610,000, including those 
held prisoners in Germany and in Russia. Of the 
309,268 French soldiers who took part in the Crimean 
War 10,240 died on the field and 85,375 in hospitals. 
In the Franco-Prussian War about one million 
Frenchmen were called to arms, and the loss of 
population reached the enormous proportion of 
491,905. 

We have said before—and perhaps others have 
said—that a great conqueror is, as a rule, the most 
dangerous enemy of his own country. Charles XII. 
of Sweden, for instance, in his insatiate ambition for 
conquest, denaded his native land of its wealth and 
its able bodied men, and left Sweden gasping at the 
feet of her enemies. Napoleon brought millions of 
Frencnmen to their graves, and lived to see France 
at the mercy of the sovereigns he had so often 
bumbled. Itis natural to suppose that the great 
sacrifice of healthy lives in Napoleon’s wars had 
much to do with the decay of population which at 
present confronts and dismays the statesmen and 
economists of France. 

It is a good sign for peace when such facts and 


their lessons are receiving serious and general atten- | 


tion in the French republic, upon whose decision 
chiefly depends whether Western Europe shall con- 
tinue to enjoy repose or be plunged into general and 
most calamitous strife-—New York Press. 


Quick Decision.—It is good to cultivate a habit of 
swift decision about trifles. In the life of each one 
of us a multitude of smal! affairs come daily to be 
settled, and too long consideration of any one of 
them is not only a waste of time, but encourages a 
vacillation incompatible with true strength of char- 
acter. An irresolute man—one who does not know 
hisown mind—is unpleasant to contemplate, uncom- 
fortable to live with, and his infirmity of purpose ap- 
parently makes him a most unhappy individual to 
himself. We can give our children no better prep- 
aration for the serious duties of life than a practice 
of quick determination in little things. Even should 
the child decide wrongly at first, forcing him to abide 
by his choice, will do much toward making him wiser 
on the next occasion. — Housewife. 





. said: ‘I have fought a good fight. 
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THE FUNERAL OF WHITTIER. 


[IN addition to the interesting letter, on page 596, from our 
friend R. M. J., we give the following details, presented by 
a dispatch from Amesbury, Ninth month 11, to the Boston 
newspapers.— Eps. } 

The remains lay in the parlor of the residence of 
Judge Cate on Friend street, from 10 a. m.to 2 p. m. 
During that time thousands passed in and took a 
farewell glance at the calm, peaceful face of the 
sweet singer who had furnished them so much of in- 
spiration and hope. 

On the wall bung his picture, wreathed in smilax, 
and around the bier were grouped. the many floral 
offerings sent by relations and friends. On the 
casket itself lay a large wreath of 85 white roses and 
carnations, the tribute of his oldest friend, Dr. 
Holmes, and at the foot of the casket was a wreath 
of ivy leaves sent by Sarah O. Jewett. On a silver 
plate on the lid were inscribed the dates of the 
poet’s birth and death, as follows: John Greenleaf 
Whittier—born Dec. 17, 1817; died Sept. 7, 1892. 

The features of the poet bore the peaceful calm- 
ness which characterized him during life, and it was 
hard to realize that it was really death and nota 
quiet slumber into which the old man had fallen. 

At 2.30 o’clock the funeral services were held in 
the garden in the rear of the house. There was a 
large attendance. The Quaker form of service was 
used in accordance with the request of the deceased, 
and, in opening the ceremonies, W. O. Newhall of 
Lynn read the extract from the will of the poet re- 
questing that this form of service be followed. Pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Newhall recited a brief introductory 
prayer, and asked that those present who felt moved 
to speak in prayer or eulogy should doso. Friend 
Asa Tuttle, of Berwick, Me., was the first to rise, and 
after a lengthy supplication and act of thanksgiving 
to the Almighty, he passed into a glowing eulogy 
upon the virtues of the poet: 

“He was a perfect man,” said Mr. Tuttle, “and 


| the seed which he has sown has sprung up in good 


work for God’s honor and glory. Those who came 
in contact with Mr. Whittier felt themselves stirred 
to acts of faith, and were led into the way of light. 
Though his mind was large and liberal, his most 
precious legacy to mankind was his firm, unshaken 
faith, which was the inspiration of those who knew 
him, and should be the light and incentive of those 
who come after him and learn his lifework.” 

O. B. Newhall then delivered his eulogy of the 
departed. ‘There are many here present,” said he, 
“who can testify that Mr. Whittier fulfilled the re- 


| quirements set by Jesus Christ that we should love 


God with our whole heart and our brother as our- 
selves. There are few who have made this double 
commandment their life work as did Mr. Whittier. 
We honor his memory. His fame will live through 
all the ages, and many yet unborn will rise up and 
call him blessed.” 

Dr. R. H. Thomas of Baltimore, next spoke of the 
life and work of the poet. “Looked at from any 
point of view,” he said, “ Whittier’s life was a per- 
fect illustration of what the apostle meant when he 
I have kept the 
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faith.’ He recognized his poetic gift to be as much 
a spiritual gift as that of preaching or of tongues, and 
every line he wrote was written to emancipate and 
elevate mankind. It is such lives as his that make 
us know that Christ’s religion is true, for great and 
good as was the writer, greater, deeper, lovelier was 
the man himself.” 

Miss Gertrude M. Cartland then recited one of 
Whittier’s latest poems, “At Last,” in a most pathetic 
and impressive manner, and was followed by Mrs. J. 
H. Chace, of Providence, who recited the poem, 
“ God is Good.” Dr. Fiske, of Newburyport, a life- 
long friend of Whittier, Mrs. Caroline Healy Dall, 
of Gloucester, Judge Des Brisay, of Bridgewater, 
N.S., also pronounced eulogies upon the poet. 

E. C. Stedman, the poet banker of New York, was 
the last speaker. He spoke of the personal loss he 
felt in the poet’s death. “To know him,” he said, 
‘* was a consecration, to have his sympathy a bene- 
diction. No one can over-estimate his artless art, his 
power, vigor, and effect in his polemic efforts. No 
one put so much heat nor so much religion into his 
writings. He was a believer in the inward life, as a 
poet should be. He will be his own successor, and 
belongs to our time as well as to that earlier time to 
which he is linked by his work. We may say of 
him that the chariot swung low and he was trane- 
lated, dividing the waters of truth, beauty, and relig- 
ion with his mantle.” The long service was brought 
to an end by the singing of “Close his eyes, his 
work is done,” by “ Father” J. W. Hutchinson, Lud- 
low Patton, and Mrs. Abbie H. Patton. 

The interment was in the Friends’ section of 
Union Cemetery at Bartlett’s Corner. Floral tributes 
were received from all over the country, many of the 
pieces being very elaborate. Freshly cut roses were 
strewn by loving friends in the open grave and upon 
the cedar box in which the casket was placed. Fern 
leaves and bunches of golden rod were spread 
around the edges of the grave, and the upturned 
earth was covered over with palm branches. 

The pall-bearers were Rev. Samuel Way, of Lei- 
cester, E. C. Stedman, H. E. Scudder, ex-Gov. Claflin, 
A. C. Hill, of Amesbury, W. O. Newhall, G. F. Bay- 
ley, E. R. Sibley, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Lucy Larcom, and Mrs. 
Mary V. Claflin. 

Among the prominent people present were O. W. 
Holmes, Congressman Cogswell, ex-Gov. Claflin, Rev. 
Anson Titus, formerly the pastor of the Universalist 
Church, Amesbury, now of Natick, J. W. Hutchinson, 
of Lynn, and his sister, Mrs. Ludlow Patton, of New 
York, Warden Lovering of the State prison, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, F. J. Garrison, son of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison ; H. O. Houghton, of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston ; E. L. Pierce and wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, H. E. Scudder, Col. J. 
C. Franklin, Gen. O. O. Howard, Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, Col. T. W. Higginson, J. M. Forbes, Mrs. H. 
M. Kimball, C. C. Coffin, 8. V. White, of New York, 
R. T. Paine, Miss Dodge (Gail Hamilton), and Mar- 
garet S. Lathrop. 

Telegrams and letters were received from a num- 
ber of distinguished people, expressing sympathy and 


grief. Among them were messages from J. G. Blaine 
Frederick Douglass, ex-Gov. J. D. Long, Hon. R. T. 
Davis, and Alfred H. Love. 


“THoucu it is the nobility of the highest crea- 
tures to look forward to and partly to understand the 
changes which are appointed for them, preparing for 
them beforehand, and even desiring them, and re- 
joicing in the hope of them, yet it is the strength of 
every creature, be it changeable or not, to rest for the 
time being, contented with the conditions of its ex- 
istence, and striving only to bring about the change 
which it desires, by fulfilling to the uttermost the 
duties for which its present state is appointed and 
continued.” — Ruskin. 


YounG men and boys who smoke cigarettes wil! 
do well to consider what sort of poison they are in- 
haling when they draw into their lungs the smoke 
from one of these articles. A leading chemist, one 
whose name is widely known in this country, re- 
cently took pains to analyze a number of cigarettes 
produced by the best factories, and, after doing so, 
gave utterance to the following remarks: “ There are 
five ingredients in every cigarette, each of which is 
calculated to destroy human life. First, there is the 
oil of the tobacco ; next, the oil in the imported paper, 
which is nearly as destructive; third, the arsenic in- 
troduced to make the paper burn white and add a 
peculiar flavor; fourth, the saltpetre put into the 
tobacco to prevent it from moulding, and, finally,the 
opium tbat is sprayed on the tobacco to give it the 
insidious influence which it possesses over the brain. 
Can you wonder that the animal life of a young man 
is killed with such a disease? In the cigar or pipe 
we have but one poison,—nicotine,—but it is not in- 
haled.— Exchange. 

Toaps AND TappoLtes.—A Philadelphia corre- 
spondent notes that in his garden on the 27th of 
June, he saw a number of young toads no larger 
than peas—that he always understood toads as wel) 
as frogs were tadpoles when young, and that there 
certainly is no stagnant water or pond within half a 
mile,—and that almost inaccessible from his garden 
—where a toad could deposit its spawn. 

Our correspondent has been misled by encyclo- 
peedias and scientific works, which seldom recognize 
the observations of the “mere practical man.’ 
Through horticultural works, and other mediums of 
communication to which the “mere practical man” 
has access, it has long been known that the toad is 
oviparous certainly when near water, but so gifted 
by nature with adaptation to circumstances, as to 
bring forth the young alive—hatching the egg in the 
oviduct—when it cannot get near water. Scientific 
treaties admit only the aquatic origin of young 
toads, on the ground of the impossibility of the fertili- 
zation of the ovum under viviparous conditions, and 
this idea of the impossible seems reasonable,—but 
there is no getting over the fact that young toads 
abound so small, that they could never have been 
tadpoles ; and are found in places where, as our cor- 
respondent remarks, there is no water for tadpoles to 
swim in.—Meehans’ Monthly. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIGAHTH 
MONTH, 1892. 

Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (23d), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (25th), 29.762 
Mean temperature, 76.19 
Highest temperature during the month, (10th), 97. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (14th), 61.50 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 84.67 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 67.67 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (10th), 23.50 
Least daily range of temperature, (2d), i 
Mean relative humidity, 
Mean dew point, 65.51 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 303 
Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 

fell, 11. 
Number of clear days 16, fair days 7, cloudy days 8. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 5th, 10th, 11th, 21st, 25th. 
Solar halos on the 6th. 
Aurora on the 12th. 
Meteors on 9th, 10th, 18th, 19th, 27th. 

J. C., Observer. 


30.016 


30.221 


74.98 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Eighth month 31. 


“ WEST’S PICTURE HOUSE.” 

Tue old building known as “ West’s Picture House,” 
which stands in the grounds of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, facing Spruce street, is to be demolished to 
make room for a new hospital building. The destruc- 
tion of the old building, which is one of the Jand- 
marks of the city, will not begin before November, 
at the earliest. In its place a ward for surgical cases 
will be erected. 

The original building, which is the central por- 
tion of the present structure, was built after plans 
designed by Benjamin West, the great painter, for 
the exhibition of his noted painting, “Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick.” The famous picture, covering 160 
square feet of canvas, now hangs in the clinic hall. 

As it now stands the building is quite different 
from that designed by Benjamin West, wings having 
been added, but the original portion can be identified 
by the long pointed windows and the old-fashioned 
way of laying bricks. 

West was at the zenith of his fame, living in Evy 
land as historical painter to George the Third, when 
the Pennsylvania Hospital was completed. It was 
in 1800 that the directors of the hospital, in a report, 
solicited for the manager’s room a painting from 
West. The painter heard of the request, and, in a 
letter dated July 8, 1801, embraced the opportunity 
to honor his native land. From that time until 1810 
he was silent regarding that picture. 
1810 he wrote the hospital directors an apology for 


his apparent neglect and resumed work on the pic- | 


ture. All rejoicings were ended, however, when in 
1811 West wrote that so much pressure had been 
brought to bear on him tosell the picture in England 
for the nucleus of a national gallery that he had 
yielded. He gave the assurance, however, that he 


had determined to paint for the hospital another | 
picture, which would be better than the first. It was | 
finished in 1815, and reached Philadelphia, October | 


13, 1817. 
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| bard, and 


In August of | 


| at an office for delivery, 6 cents 


v 


Interest in the work was so great that West was 
informed that a building for the exhibition of the 
painting would be erected in conformity with his 
views, Stephen Girard headed the list of contribu- 
tions for its erection by giving $1,000. West’s.de- 
signs were carried out, and the building soon tobe 
torn down waserected. At least 100,000 persons saw 
the painting. and the hospital netted $15,000 from 
its exhibition. The genius of the painter achieved 
a remarkable result in the picture, and the people 
regarded it with a degree of admiration amounting 
to reverence. It was shown at art exhibitions and 
at the Centennial, and at last hung in the clinic hall. 

Separated from the picture, the building became 
the meeting place of the College of Physicians, and 
afterward the home of the Historical Society. It is 
now used as a dormitory.—Phila. Ledger. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


CHOLERA never originates on the American continent. ° Tt 
is imported here from Europe, which gets it from Asia, 
where it exists in perpetuity. If there were no intercourse 
between Europe and America there would be no danger of 
that cholera which is now endangering all the countries be- 
tween Chili and Canada, in which there are over one hun- 
dred millions of people. Whenever cholera has appeared 
in any of these countries, including our own country, it has 
been brought from Europe.—N. Y. Sun. 


The passing away of Whittier at a patriarchal age 


| suggests the longevity which characterized our first great 


band of native singers. Holmes, now th» sole survivor of 
the group, was born but two years later than the Quaker 
is still among the living, with 83 years to his 
credit. Yet these two poets are only typical of the rest in 
this matter of age. Bryant was 84, Emerson 79, Longfellow 
75, and Lowell 72; while another contemporary, Whitman, 
also passed the Psalmist’s allotment of years. Tis charat- 
teristic of our great American poets is an honorable one 
and not without its significance. It is apt to mean, for one 
thing, a wholesome, vigorous ancestry which equipped the 
man well for the physical test of living. It means too— 
what statistics have shown before this—that intellectual 
and artistic pursuits are conducive to length of years, other 
things being equal. And it means, moreover, and: es- 
pecially, that these creative literary producers led lives 
which were clean and pure and right-principled ;-and as.a 
result (one result, where there were many and more. im- 
portant), their days were long in the land which the Lord 
their God gave them.— Hartford Courant. 

—An old almanac for 1814 gives the following as: the 
rates of postage prevailing at that time: “ For every single 
letter by land, for 40 miles, 8 cents; 90 miles. 10 cents; 
150 miles, 12} cents; 3'0 miles, 17 cents; 500 miles, 20 
cents, and for more than 500 miles, 25 cents. No allowance 
to be made for intermediate miles. Every double letter is 
to pay double the said rates; every triple letter, triple; 
every packet weighing one ounce, at the rate of four single 
letters each ounce. Every sbip letter originally received 
Magazines and pamph- 
lets, not over 50 miles, 1 cent per sheet; over 50 miles and 
not exceeding 100 do., 14 cents per sheet: over 100: miles, 
2 cents per sheet.” 


—Each year since the present Emperor of Germany.as- 
cended the throne the Imperial Legislature has been asked 
by the Government to vote funds for the purpose of in- 
creasing the standing army. According to recent dis- 





patches from Berlin, further demands of the same charac- 
ter are to be made upon the Reichstag when it meets for 
its autumn session. Since the Franco-German War, twenty- 
one years ago, the peace footing of the Imperial army has 
been augmented by about 100,000 men, and the expendi- 
ture for purposes of defense has grown from $70,000,000 in 
1872 to $140,000,000 in 1892. Nevertheless the French 
army still remains superior tothe German in size, although 
the population of Germany exceeds by eleven millions that 
of France.—N. Y. Tribune. 


—Russian women who respect the old adage, “ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum,” had considerable difficulty ip restrain- 
ing their feelings when they learned of the results of the 
examination of the brain of Professor Bishof, who recently 
died in St. Petersburg. The Professor was one of the most 
ardent opponents of the emancipation of women, and a 
thorough believer in the theory that women are inferior to 
men, because their brains, as a rule, are smaller. In his 
numerous addresses on the subject, he was wont to say that 
while the average weight of the male brain was 1,350 
grams, that of the female brain “ was onl} 1,250 grams.” 
After Bishof’s death, his own brain was weighed and was 
found to turn the scales at 1,245 grams, five grams less 
than the average female brain, which had so often aroused 
his pity, contempt, and satire! 

—According to a recent census, Christianity is the third 
creed in India in point of numbers. And Dr. George F. 
Pentecost, who has been engaged in missionary work in 
that country, gives a hopeful account of the steady growth 
of Christianity in India. He reports a Brahmin as saying 
that Christianity is not so much converting individual 
Hindoos, as Christianizing Hinduism. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SINCE last week’s report of the cholera the most prominent 
features have been the arrival at New York, of the steam- 
ship Scandia, from Hamburg, reporting a number of 
deaths by the disease, on the voyage, and the difficulties 
encountered in providing for the cabin passengers of the 
detained steamer, Normannia. After many delays and ob- 
stacles, the latter were landed on Fire Island (on the 
south coast of Long Island, outside of Sandy Hook), on 
the 13th. Their experiences had been very trying, but 
there had been no cases of cholera among them, and at 
this writing (14th) is is probable they will be very soon re- 
leased. 

No cases of cholera have occurred in New York City, 
nor elsewhere in the United States, so far as has been as- 
certained. The disease is abating in Russia, and in Ham- 
burg. There are a number of cases and deaths daily in 
Paris, and at Havre, but few elsewhere. 

A SHOCKING railroad accident occurred at West Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the Watertown branch of the Fitchburg 
railroad, about 16.30 p. m., on the 10th. A standing pas- 
senger train was run into from the rear by a heavy freight 
train, and the rear car destroyed. Ten persons were re- 
ported killed and about fifty injured. 

THE deaths in thiscilty, last week, numbered 454, which 
is 43 more than during the previous week, and 89 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the causes were: Cholera infantum, 45; consumption of 
the lungs, 56; diphtheria, 25 ; dysentery, 8 ; typhoid fever, 
14; inflammation of the lungs, 26; measles, 43. 

As an electric motor and a trailer car were coming 
down a steep grade in St. Louis, on the 13th inst., the 
motor man lost control of his car. Ata sharp curve the 
cars were derailed and turned over. One person 
killed and seventeen injured, five fatally. 


was 
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THE news from the wife of President Harrison has 
been unfavorable for a few days past (preceding 14th inst. 
On the 12th, as was subsequently stated, her condition was 
“ critical.” On that and the following day, the President 
remained at her bedside. A dispatch, 13th, says the Presi- 
dent and whole family are apprehensive of a continuance 
of the unfavorable conditions. Three physicians in at- 
tendance are to have a consultation. 


THE steamer Kite, with the Peary party and the Heilprin 
relief party, left St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the 14th for 
Philadelphia, where the scientific collections will be landed, 
to be placed in the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

A THREATENED conflict of locomotive engineers, and 
perhaps other organizations of the railway employés, on 
the lines of the Philadelphia and Reading system, has been 
averted by a conference held on the 13th between Chief 
Arthur of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
President McLeod. 


NOTICES. 


«* The First-day school at Fair Hill meeting-house 
(Philadelphia), resumes to-morrow, Ninth month 18, at 
2.15 p. m. 


*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Haddonfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, Ninth month 24, com- 
mencing at 10 a.m. Friendsand others interested are cor- 
dially invited. MartTHA C. DECOU, ! (y, - 

RacHEL L. DeCou, § “"** 


*,* The next meeting of Bucks county First-day School 
Union wil! be held at Makefield, Ninth month 24, at 10.30 
a.m. Friends and others interested are cordially invited 
to attend. BARCLAY EYRE, ee 

FLORENCE J. Krex, | “!¢Tks- 


*,* Quarterly and other meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows: 
24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
26. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 
Canada Half- Year Méeting, Yonge street, Ontario. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month occur as 
follows : 
24. Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 

Royal BaKING PowpbeEr Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


Highest of all in leaven- 





It 1S very Difficult 


To find out the quality of an article | 


until you have tested it. 
A sample of Ingram’s Blended 
Coffee will be mailed free to those 


who will purchase if the coffee is | 


liked, 
A special offer of 10 pounds at a 


reduced 


e 
Ist. 1892. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM. 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
A cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by ——— a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe Our Auatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves atteution. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


IT SAVES y, THE FUEL! 


Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 

« 1 men, look at results, then look at price FIRST 
4 ORDER from cach neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
SALE rate, and secures agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


oi WM. HEACOCK, 35 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Speirs acheter gente to Gmbelming. 


‘TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. 


Moorestown, N. J. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation will maintain, at Moorestown, N. J., beginning 


price until Tenth month | 
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cloth. 





| baths 


- Fattag 


ON THE pu 


City, 


s 


Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


Hf 


Always open. 
conveniences. 


L477 hie 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W. W. LAMBORN, 
Feagutnenn and Managers. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 


Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND Race STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, » PENNA 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 


This Company has met every oie promptly in 
the past ; the outlook is excellent: crops are above the 
average. Collections prompt. Lands selling rapidly 
for cultivation. 

We recommend these securities with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or five 


| years, in amounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Manager, 
940 Drexel Building, ree Pa. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 


_| ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 


The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 


say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
| character of its contents gives special weight to each 


| advertisement. 


about Tenth month 1, 1892, a School for the training of | 


Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools. Teach- 
ers will have practice work as well as theory, and 
when prepared endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
mittee : 

Wm. Dunn Rogers, Edmund Webster, Matilda E. Jan- 
ney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Griscom, S. Robinson 
Coale, Elizabeth J. Acton, and Ezra Lippincott. 


When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this yaar 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


| EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 


e 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 3,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockbolders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROB!NSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLAY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE. CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 ages. Printed on good paper and neatly 


bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 
The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 
Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 











MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed ard conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property 
Eight per cent. interest, 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 


For Pamphlet, address 


Hi, F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company, 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actua 
‘ of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: 


TNOORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


«for dnsurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HFNRY, Sec and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL. Vice-Pres’t. JOHN 5. KR. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. 
L C, CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUB, $2,000 000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, e.c,; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the compauy. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
— on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
‘or rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safc-keeping under guarantee. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADE Maik Piinabuge 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE aiu-208.B0lten S¢- 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


*” Pres, BDW: M. NEEDLES. 


LANCE at actual 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





